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THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE.—THE BRITISH 
“SECURITY” PROPOSALS. 


INCE the General Committee of the Disarmament Conference 
adjourned, on March 27th, for the Easter recess interest in 
the proposals which it is now to discuss in detail has been 

overshadowed by the conversations in Rome and the events in 
Germany and the United States. In spite of this, however, it is 
hoped that the session which began on April 25th will open the 
last phase in the work of the Conference—the phase of decisions. 
The Conference has, at last, got before it a concrete and detailed 
scheme of disarmament, which it is now to discuss clause by clause, 
and it is the aim of the British delegation that this method should 
be pursued without interruption until positive results are achieved. 
Above all, there must be no reference to committees of questions 
of detail, since this course has been found to lead to endless delays, 
besides resulting, in almost every case, in nothing more than an 
agreement to differ. 

The submission to the Conference of the British plan‘ on March 
16th opened a new stage in the Conference’s work, at a time when 
it was particularly necessary that something should be done to put 
fresh life into the discussions. The first few weeks of the work 
in the General Committee which opened the second year of the 
Conference on February 2nd were taken up with discussions on the 
French “ constructive plan”’ and the outline of a “ programme of 
work” which had been handed in by the British delegation on 
January 27th, 1933,? and it was then seen that unless something 
drastic were done, the Conference would have to adjourn indefinitely 
without any agreement being reached. The action so urgently 
needed was taken by the British Government. Mr. MacDonald 
and Sir John Simon went to Geneva on March 11th, and after 
sounding the views of the principal delegates of Germany, Italy, the 
U.S.A. and other Powers, submitted the Government’s proposed 
text for a Draft Disarmament Convention on March 16th. When 
the Conference adjourned for Easter on March 27th, the General 
Committee had decided to take this text as a basis for its subsequent 
discussions, and it is these discussions which have now just been 
opened. 

The main points of the proposed Convention may usefully be 
placed on record here, but first of all it is of interest to refer to the 
differences which prevented any progress being made when the 
French plan and the British programme were being dealt with, since 
it was these differences which led to the attempt by the British 
Government to fill in the details and supply the figures which 
the other Governments appeared to shirk doing. 


(1) This was a “‘ Draft Disarmament Convention,”’ the text of which was 
published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4279. 
_ (2) Particulars of these pro and of the discussions on them were outlined 
in the article in the Bulletin of February 16th, 1933, Vol. IX., No. 17. 
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To take the French attitude first: M. Paul-Boncour expressed 
himself as quite prepared to accept the British programme of work: 
in principle, provided that two essential parts of his plan—the 
proposal for mutual assistance, and, in respect of effectives, the 
proposal to place all Continental armies on a uniform basis—were 
discussed and disposed of first. He even insisted, in a speech on 
February roth, that there should be a guarantee that these two 
questions would be the first two matters on which the States should 
give their views, because until he knew the opinion of the Conference 
on effectives and the unification of army types he could not express 
any views on the subject of reduction of material (e.g., limitation and 
prohibition of offensive weapons). But this attitude meant, to the 
German and other delegations, putting the cart before the horse. 
Herr Nadolny urged that they should deal first with land material, 
on the ground that it was useless to talk of relative army strengths, 
types of armies (short or long-term), and so on while certain Powers 
possessed heavy weapons, of great offensive value, and others did 
not. But to the French delegate it was equally clear that he could 
not state any maximum figures for the weapons France would 
require until he knew what type of military organisation in possible 
enemy countries would be equipped with the various kinds of war 
material. The discussions on effectives, so far, had left a number of 
question marks and blanks which had to be filled in, and this must 
be done first by the Committee on Effectives, set up for that very 
purpose—to which the rejoinder came, from the Spanish and 
Czechoslovak delegates, that it would be futile to refer important 
matters to the Effectives Committee before the General Committee 
had reached decisions on main principles, Senor Madariaga em- 
phasising that the difficulties were not technical but political. 


Such differences of point of view produced a deadlock which 
was not removed by Mr. Eden’s suggestion that a drafting committee 
of twelve should draw up the terms of reference under which the 
question of effectives would be sent to the Effectives Committee. 
This course was adopted, but it did little more than cause a sus- 
pension of the argument between the two opposing points of view. 


The French proposals aim at securing the standardisation of 
armies on the basis of short service and a limited number of effectives, 
on the ground that an army of conscripts called up for short terms 
of training—8 to 9 months was suggested—was fitted only for 
defence. In the French view a combination of the militia system 
and the professional army would be the worst possible solution of 
the effectives question, as it would produce armies capable of offence, 
whereas the adoption of the short-service system would make tt 
possible to bring about a general reduction of effectives, both by 4 
decrease in the numbers called up, and by a reduction in the period 


of service. 


—— 





(1) For a short outline of this see the Bulletin of February 2nd, 1933, pp. 2627: 
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During the discussion of details, however, other points of difference 
appeared. Assuming that all Continental armies were unified, or 
“ standardised,”” was this to apply to overseas forces, and if so, to 
all of these ? Again, was pre-military training to be included in the 
period of training conscripts? This second question was dropped 
by general consent, after Herr Nadolny had attempted to get a 
negative answer accepted, as it was obvious that agreement could 
not be hoped for; and as to the first, the discussion soon made it 
clear that France did not for a moment contemplate that the 
short-term system—so desirable in her eyes in the case of Continental 
armies—should apply to Colonial forces. Mr. Eden also made it 
clear that, in practice, short service could not apply to all British 
oversea forces, and the German delegate, no doubt realising Great 
Britain’s position and responsibilities in India, was ready to admit 
that this was the case, but he evidently did not feel the same about 
France and North Africa. He argued (and in this he was supported 
by the Italian delegate) that standardisation should certainly apply 
to those Colonial forces which were stationed near the home country, 
and said that no less than half of the French army consisted of 
oversea troops on a long service basis, of which about two-thirds 
were normally stationed near, or even in, France. But M. Cot, 
while admitting that colonial forces might be limited, was firmly 
resolved that the short service system for them was impossible. 

It is not surprising that no agreement was reached. In the end 
a resolution submitted by M. Cot on February 17th was adopted 
by the General Committee, on February 22nd, but the voting was 
21 to 5, with no less than 31 abstentions. And the resolution did 
no more than provide that the Committee should note that only a 
military status of a defensive character was compatible with a 
régime of security, and that in Continental Europe a short-term 
army with limited effectives was the type representing the most 
defensive character, the adoption of which would make it possible 
to bring about a general reduction of effectives and progressively 
render them comparable. 

In the discussions in the Air Committee and the Political Com- 
mittee differences of an equally serious character appeared. The 
former could not make up its mind which to take first, the question 
of the entire abolition of naval and military aircraft, or that of the 
control or internationalisation of civil aircraft. When, eventually, 
on February z2oth it decided to discuss the question of inter- 
nationalisation the voting for it was 7 to 6, with 6 abstentions, 
including the U.S.A.—a difference of opinion which augured ill 
for the chances of any useful decisions. Here again the divergences 
of points of view were deep rooted. The French Government 
believes in the principle of internationalisation and the establishment 
of an international police force; the German, in the necessity of 
the abolition of military aircraft as the preliminary to all other 
measures. M. Cot’s reply to this was that even if military aircraft 
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disappeared civil machines could easily be transformed into military 
weapons, and this view was shared by a number of countries, 
including Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Yugo-slavia. Both the 
German and Italian delegates, however, flatly refused to discuss 
the question of internationalisation until that of the entire abolition 
of fighting aircraft had been decided, with the result that the 
discussions ended in deadlock. On March 2nd the usual procedure 
was adopted of appointing a sub-committee to study the questiog 
of internationalisation, and on March 7th a second similar body 
was set up to study that of forming an international air police. 


In the Political Committee it was the British proposal for a 
solemn affirmation against the use of force which caused most 
discussion. Though the text of this is simple enough a number 
of delegates wished to submit amendments, and on February 15th 
yet another sub-committee, of 13 States, was set up to consider the 
draft. The Soviet delegate, no doubt with Japan and the U.S.A. 
in mind, urged that it should be widened to include non-European 
nations, though Mr. Eden had pointed out that it was a pre 
dominantly European problem, because they were, at that stage, 
discussing how they could help to meet the French plan of security 
in so far as it affected Europe. At a later stage, he said, when 
they came to consider the consultative pact, they could more 
appropriately undertake the examination of problems which affected 
non-European countries. 


In spite of this there was a desire to make the text more precise 
than the British draft had done,* and it was felt to be a distinct 
achievement that on February 28th the sub-committee succeeded 
in drafting a formula which was acceptable to both the French and 
German delegates. This provided that the signatories should 
state in the preamble to the “no force” declaration that they 
desired to prohibit resort to force in the same conditions as those 
in which the Kellogg Treaty prohibited it ; while in the declaration 
itself they would state that they would in no circumstances have 
resort to force as an instrument of national policy. When, however, 
on March 2nd this formula was accepted by the Political Committee, 
the value of this action was discounted by the fact that 14 
representatives abstained, while the Soviet delegate made a reserva- 
tion that its application should be universal. 


The next stumbling-block was presented by the French draft 

ct of mutual assistance, discussed for the first time by the 
olitical Committee on March 4th. An attempt was made to get 
a text prepared by a drafting committee set up for the purpose, 





(1) As illustrative to the atmosphere in which the discussions were conducted the 
contention that it was impossible to effect any air disarmament except by stages 
was met by the German statement that Germany had in one year abolished 15,70 
aircraft and 27,000 air engines. 

(2) For the British text see the Bulletin of February 16th, 1933, page 4- 
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but both Italy and the U.S.S.R. refused to take part, while Germany 
and Hungary said they could only send observers. And this was 
after a resolution asking the Political Committee to accept the 
principle of a Continental pact of mutual assistance had been 
adopted, but the voting was 14 to 5, and the 5 adverse votes included 
Germany, Italy, Austria, and Hungary, while Belgium abstained. 


Everything possible to present the plan in a favourable light 
had been done by M. Paul-Boncour. He pointed out that mutual 
assistance was no new idea ; it was to be found in the Covenant, and 
the time had now come to apply it in detail. The undertaking not 
to resort to force was the logical basis of the scheme, but as force 
might still be used it was necessary to go further and make provision 
against aggression. And a few days later M. Massigli brought the 
subject into the discussion of the question of limiting land war 
material. A vote against the scheme for mutual assistance would, 
he said, inevitably entail the failure of any extensive plan of dis- 
armament, for the extent of the reductions of material contemplated 
would depend-en_the guarantees obtained in regard to effectives 
and security. Here‘he was voicing the same opinion as had been 
expressed in the discussions on effectives, and the effect was to bring 
Herr Nadolny to his feet again with the argument that a reduction 
in arms must come first. He sure that world opinion was on 
Germany’s side in demanding such a,reduction by the powerfully 
armed States, and not the creation of ‘new guarantees of security 
against countries which were already disarmed. 


It was obvious that discussion on these lines would lead nowhere, 
and the debate ended, on March goth, without any agreement, after 
M. Massigli had again said that, so long as it was not known whether 
States would be called upon to face an attack with their own 
resources alone, and so long as it was not known whether equality 
of rights would correspond with equality of obligations, a number 
of delegations, others as well as the French, would be unable to 
state whether they would be prepared to forego many of their 
weapons. This was tantamount to saying that France could not 
consider a reduction of her strength in weapons to the level of other 
Continental countries unless she could count upon assistance from 
other Powers under some scheme of mutual assistance going beyond 
that which already exists in the Locarno Treaties. 


Though nothing has been said here of the discussions which 
centred round other proposals, notably that of the Soviet delegation 
for defining the aggressor, it will be evident from the above short 
outline that some step would have to be taken in a new direction 
if the Conference was to be saved from breakdown. The British 
Government’s Draft, presented by Mr. MacDonald on March 16th, 
constituted such a step because in it the question of definite figures 
was faced for the first time. The Prime Minister’s speech in the 
General Committee when submitting the draft constitutes a 
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landmark in the work of the Conference, and though some of the 
considerations put forward have lost much of their force by reason of 
developments which have since taken place in Germany and else- 
where, the main points of the speech deserve notice. He began by 
emphasising the fact that what he termed the compartmental 
method of surveying the problems of disarmament had yielded all 
that it possibly could do in the way of results, and it was time for 
someone to produce a complete scheme. In preparing this, they 
had had to consider whether it met two requirements; that of 
disarmament ; and the requirement that every nation asked to have 
its responsibilities and its gifts related to actual existing circum- 
stances. Mr. MacDonald then quoted a remark recently made to 
him by Baron von Neurath ; “‘ Either Germany is given justice and 
freedom or Europe will risk destruction,’”’ which led him to refer to 
the Five Power Declaration of December 11th. This, he said, had 
a twofold meaning—the grant of equality, which was a military 
concession ; and the acceptance of the undertaking never to use 
force for the attainment of political ends, and he went on to say 
that the Five Powers had not only declared for equality. They had 
declared for equality with the co-operation of those who had it in 
their power, ‘‘ declaring that none of you here, no nation in Europe, 
be it a large nation or a small nation . . . all declared that by the 
granting of the principle of equality and security, their safety would 
not be immediately endangered. Revision certainly. Revision, 
however, not at the point of the bayonet, but at the point of reason 
expressed and exchanged across a table.” ~ 


Mr. MacDonald’s speech was a long one, most of it consisting of 
an exhortation to the nations represented at Geneva to realise the 
serious dangers ahead if the Conference should fail to achieve any 
real measure of disarmament. Space will only permit here of a 
reference to the characteristics of the British Draft to which he 
drew special attention. In the first place, the terms of the Conven- 
tion were based on the assumption that there would be a transitional 
period, but it was to be fixed for 5 years. This transition period 
had five characteristics: (1) It was not indefinite—they suggested 
5 years. (2) Reductions in armaments were proposed, to show 
their bona fides to the whole world. (3) It contained a proposal of 
international control to secure that a Convention signed by them 
would be properly carried out. (4) It set up bodies like, say, a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission to study further reductions 
and to try and get solutions for unsolved difficulties, (5) It gave 
opportunity for political work to be done to restore confidence s0 
that the fears they had had to contend with might be removed 
before the next meeting of the Disarmament Conference, a few 
years ahead. 


The session of the Conference which has now just been resumed 
is to be devoted to an examination of the first part of the British 
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Draft Convention, that headed “ Security,”? and in view of this 
the Prime Minister’s words regarding it may be quoted : 


“ We begin,” he said, “‘ in our draft proposals with articles dealing 
with the organisation of peace. And there we lay down quite plainly 
that no nation which has signed the agreement of this Conference, 
which I hope is going to be signed, can be indifferent to a breach of 
the Kellogg Pact by any other nation. We couple that with a 
provision relating to supervision which will give some security that 
whatever obligations have been undertaken are being actually 
carried out. In that on the matter of neutrality we use the idea 
expressed at such a timely moment and so clearly and emphatically 


by Mr. Stimson... .’” 


It is over these “‘ Articles dealing with the organisation of peace ” 
that discussion is now going on at Geneva, where the Committee is 
considering a number of amendments to the British text submitted 
by the delegates of France, Poland, Soviet Russia, China, Turkey 
and Norway. It may, therefore, be useful to reproduce here the 
first five Articles in the Part entitled Security. These read :-— 


Article 1. The following articles (2-5) are concluded between those 
of the parties to the present Convention who are parties to the Pact 
of Paris. 

Article 2. It is hereby declared that any war undertaken in 
breach of that Pact is a matter of interest to all the High Contracting 
Parties, and shall be regarded as a breach of the obligations assumed 
towards each one of them. 

Article 3. In the event of a breach or threat of breach of the 
Pact of Paris, a conference between the High Contracting Parties 
shall at once meet at the request of any five of them, provided that 
at least one of the Governments mentioned by name in article 4 
joins in that request. Such request may be addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, whose duty it will then be to make 
arrangements for the Conference and to notify the High Contracting 
Parties accordingly. The meeting shall take place at Geneva, unless 
any other meeting place is agreed upon. 

Article 4. Any conclusions reached at such meeting shall, to be 

valid, require the concurrence of the representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, Japan 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and of a majority of the 
representatives of the other Governments participating in the 
Conference, exclusive in each case of the Parties to the dispute. 
_ Article 5. It shall be the object of the said Conference, if called 
in view of a threat of breach of the’ Pact, to agree upon the steps which 
could be taken in respect of such threat, and, in the event of a breach 
of the Pact of Paris being found to have occurred, to determine which 
party or parties to the dispute are to be held responsible. 





(1) An outline of the whole of the Draft Convention will be found in the 
Bulletin of March 30th, 1933, Pp. 29-30. 

(2) The reference was to Mr. Stimson’s speech of August 8th, 1932, regarding 
the signature of the Kellogg Pact having rendered neutrality illegal. 
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When the Committee adjourned on March 27th it was agreed 
that the delegations which wished to submit amendments and 
make statements regarding the text of Part 1 of the Convention 
should do so before April 20th. The first two delegations to take 
such action were those of Poland and Italy, but the latter merely 
sent a communication to state that it reserved its right to propose 
amendments to any additions, modifications or reservations which 
might be submitted by other delegations. Poland’s attitude was 
more critical towards the text of these five Articles, and her 
delegation wished to amend Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The main object of 
the changes suggested was understood to be the filling of a gap, 
“which no doubt was not intended,” as the British draft would 
only be open to the signature of those States parties to the Conven- 
tion which were also signatories of the Kellogg Treaty. The 
Polish amendment, accordingly, allows the States which are bound 
by the League Covenant, but have not signed the Kellogg Treaty, 
to join in the undertakings. 

The Polish amendment was the first to be submitted to the 
Committee at the opening of the session on April 25th, and it was 
followed by that of China. This proposed that in Article 2 the 
words ‘‘ war undertaken in breach of that Pact’ should be replaced 
by “‘ resort to war or to force for the purpose of resolving inter- 
national differences.” The delegation also suggested alterations in 
Articles 3 and 4 and the addition of a new Article, while the Soviet 
delegation is asking that a conference should be called at the request 
of any three of the high contracting parties, instead of any five, as 
provided in Article 3. 

At the moment of writing business in the Committee has been 
suspended, owing to the change in the situation brought about by 
Mr. Norman Davis’ speech on April 26th, but consideration of this 
and of the American standpoint towards the British draft must be 


reserved for a subsequent article. 
H.L 





II 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

April 17th.—Dr. Dollfuss returned to Vienna from Rome, where he 
had been received by Signor Mussolini and by the Pope. 

April 19th.—The Government organ, the Reichspost, published an 
article on the Chancellor’s visit to Rome in which it stated that if the 
German Nazi leaders hoped for Italian support for a policy of over- 
throwing the Dollfuss Government with a view to effecting the union of 
Austria with the Reich they were badly mistaken. Germany’s foreign 
political situation was such that she could not afford to follow a course 
running counter to the wishes of her strongest and ablest friends, and 
the negotiations in Rome had helped to clear up the situation and had 
eliminated the danger of an ill-considered experiment. 

April 23rd.—The Nazi press on the Nazi movement in Austria. 


(See Germany.) 


Bulgaria. 

April 12th.—Parliament passed, by a large majority, a Government 
proposal to cancel the mandates of all the 29 Communist Deputies. 

April 14th.—The delegation of the Financial Committee of the League 
which was in Sofia studying the financial position recommended further 
economies in the Budget and closer technical co-operation between the 
Government and the League Financial Committee. 

April 16th.—The Government decided to make large budgetary cuts 
with a view to presenting a balanced Budget to the League at the end of 
the month. 


Canada. 

April 24th.—The House of Commons learnt that an Order-in-Council 
had been signed two weeks previously suspending the redemption of 
Dominion notes in gold. (When the Governor-in-Council was authorised, 
in March, to suspend the redemption, it was explained that it merely 
regularised the situation in existence since Great Britain went off gold.) 

Mr. Bennett in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 


Chile. 

April 23rd.—A modus vivendi with Germany was signed in Santiago 
by which each country accorded the other most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment as from May Ist. 

April 25th—The Chamber of Deputies approved the Bill giving 
extraordinary powers to the Executive “for the defence of the State 
and the preservation of constitutional government.” 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 19th.—Reports were current, emanating from the Government 
of India, that a rebellion against the Government was taking place in 
Sinkiang, and conditions in Urumchi, Kashgar and Yarkand were 
disturbed. Ten Hindus were reported to have been killed. 

April 25th.—The rebels were reported to have captured Urumchi. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 12th.—Manchukuo troops began an attack from Shihmenchai 
in the direction of Chinwangtao. The Japanese claimed to have occupied 
Lengkou and Taitouying. 

April 15th.—It was reported that the pirates who kidnapped the four 
British officers at Newchwang had been overpowered by bandits, who 
carried off their prisoners. 

April 16th.—Chinwangtao was occupied by Manchukuo volunteers. 

April 17th.—Reports reached Peking that bombs were dropped on 
Changli (about 40 miles south of Shanhaikwan), and the railway west of 
Peitaiho cut. The Chinese forces were believed to be all west of the 
Lwan River. 

April 19th.—The Japanese were reported to have crossed the Lwan 
River and to have bombed Miyunshien and Tungchow. A modified 
form of Martial Law was in force in Peking. 

Wang Ching-wei, executive head of the Nanking Government, in- 
formed the press that the moral of the Chinese troops was high, and that 
he expected a general offensive against the Japanese and Manchukuo 
forces within a few days. 

Generals Ma Chan-shan, Su Ping-wen, and Wang Ta-lin were reported 
to have reached Berlin via Moscow. 

April 25th.—The Japanese member of the Manchukuo Privy Council 
stated that the new tariff which Manchukuo would substitute for the 
Chinese tariff would be based on reciprocity with Japan, and the country’s 
trade door would not remain open to States which did not recognise 
its status. The pledge contained in Manchukuo’s inaugural declaration 
could not apply to countries refusing to recognise its existence. 
Manchukuo was not a party to the Nine Power Treaty ; the question, 
however, was largely academic, as foreign firms were welcomed, and 
States which approached Manchukuo for trade agreements would ‘so 



















































facto recognise her. , 
: 
Czechoslovakia. a 
April 25th.—In a statement in Parliament on treaty revision Dr. . 
Benes said that Italy had proposed the Four-Power Pact solely for 
her own ends, because she was dissatisfied with the results of the Peace 
Conference. Revision, for Italy, meant a change in grouping of the th 
Powers in her favour. Germany realised that she was supported only sh 
to a certain extent by Italy, and Great Britain now realised the dangers ea 
of revision, and had reverted to her traditional cautious policy. a 
He declared that frontier revision could be attained only by war. §0 
A peaceful revision of the frontier would mean, for example, in the thi 
case of Czechoslovakia, that a two-thirds majority would have to be on 
obtained in Parliament—an absolute impossibility. Small frontier thi 
rectifications might, however, be made by direct negotiations, provided des 
no outside pressure was employed. = 
the 
Denmark. ity 
April 24th.—Signature of Trade Agreement in London. (See Great and 
unc 





Britain.) 
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France. 

April 12th.—Speaking before the Anglo-American Press Association 
M. Herriot said he was going to Washington determined not to com- 
promise the freedom of action of the French Government and Parliament. 
He had done his best to make Frenchmen understand the difficulties of 
the United States and its point of view; he did not know what they 
would discuss, but he had not ceased to believe that sincere collaboration 
between France, Britain and the U.S.A. was the best hope for world 
tranquillity and prosperity. 

Referring to the grant of equal rights to Germany, he asked whether 
Great Britain realized that such a concession would inevitably be followed 
by a German demand for equal standing with the naval Powers at sea. 
It was proposed to revise the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty, 
but the Washington Treaty was based on the status quo at sea, established 
by the Peace Treaty. The Washington and London Treaties would 
be challenged and the German claims would, of course, also include the 
colonial question. 

April 14th.—The Chamber passed the 1933 Budget by 514 votes to 
67. It showed expenditure at 50,092 million francs and revenue at 
45,915 millions, leaving 4,177 millions deficit (or say £48 million). The 
Socialists had previously decided to vote against the Government unless 
certain naval and military credits were reduced by ro per cent. but on 
the division 90 out of the 129 Socialists voted for the credits, while 30, 
including M. Blum, abstained. (The Premier had appeared before the 
Sub-Committee for National Defence on April 12th and explained the 
necessity for the credits in maintaining the stocks of war material, etc.) 
The military estimates were adopted by 517 votes to 31. 

April 16th.—The National Congress of the Socialist Party met at 
Avignon. 

April 17th.—M. Herriot sailed for New York. 

April 18th.—The Socialist Congress ended with the adoption of a 
resolution proposed by MM. Blum and Faure laying it down that the 
Socialist group in the Chamber must submit to the National Council 
any proposal for participation in a Government, and the Council was 
alone competent to judge whether assent should be given. 

April 21st.—M. Daladier received Mr. Norman Davis. 

April 22nd.—The Cabinet met to consider the situation created by 
the U.S. abandonment of the gold standard and decided that France 
should press for the summoning of the World Economic Conference as 
early as possible. After the meeting the Minister of Finance confirmed 
a statement previously made officially that France had no intention of 
going off gold, and added, “‘ the experts have insisted without cessation 
that one of the basic causes of the crisis is monetary instability, and that 
one of the principal aims of the World Conference is to find a remedy for 
this. That being the case, the position of France is quite clear; we 
— all countries should return to the gold standard as soon as 
possible.” 

April 23rd.—In a speech at Orange, near Avignon, M. Daladier said 
the franc had nothing to fear from the fluctuations of other currencies ; 
it was the most stable and the most strongly covered. He hoped Britain 
and America would soon be able to emerge from the period of monetary 
uncertainty, but it ought to be understood that the establishment of 
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international confidence was more important as a factor in the economic 
recovery of every country than any of the more or less artificial measures 
on which hopes had been based. 

At Gerieva they had defended their belief that organized peace could 
be based only on progressive and simultaneous disarmament, carried 
out under effective supervision and accompanied by guarantees which 
would ensure respect for the right to liberty of all peoples. Few had 
foreseen that during the deliberations an exaggerated nationalism would 
triumph in certain countries. France would continue to uphold the 
conceptions which should lead to real and sincere disarmament, con- 
ceptions springing from an exact control of armaments, technical and 
budgetary, which would imply strict supervision and, if possible, the 
abolition of the private manufacture and sale of arms. 

Dealing with the record of his Government, they had taken immediate 
steps to deal with the financial problem, and their measures had ensured 
a saving of 10,000 million francs within one year. 

It was announced that the Ambassador in Berlin had been instructed 
to protest to the German Government against the arrest and ill-treatment 
at Tréves of M. de Smirnoff, who was reported to have been assaulted 
when passing through the town, being accused of being a spy. On 
appealing to a policeman he was taken to the police station and placed 
in a cell, although his papers were in order. 

M. Herriot’s arrival in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

April 24th.—The International Trade Congress, organised by the 
French Union of Exporting Industries, opened in Paris. 


Germany. 

April 12th—The German People’s Party dissolved itself in the Rhine- 
land and Westphalia (where it was strongest) and recommended its 
followers to join the Nazis. 

A new foreign exchange agreement with Czechoslovakia was signed 
in Berlin. 

April 14th.—The Government instructed the Ambassador in London 
to make an energetic protest to the British Government on account of 
the statements in the debate in Parliament the previous day regarding 
“domestic German conditions.” 

The Prussian Ministry of Education issued an order reintroducing 
the studentenschaften, abolished in 1927. Every university was to have 
its studenthood, admission to which would be granted to approved 
applicants (including foreigners of German stock, but not Jews) by 
appointed leaders of those bodies. This was described as transforming 
the universities into strongholds of pan-Germanism, Nazi ideology and 
martial ardour. 

Sixteen university professors were removed under the new Civil 
Service law which legalized the exclusion of persons having a Jewish 
grandparent or incurring the suspicion of political heterodoxy. 

The Chief Mayor and the City Treasurer of Dusseldorf were arrested 
on suspicion of maladministration and the latter committed suicide. — 

The Bavarian Statthalter appointed a new State Government, 0 
which the Nazis were the only party represented. Herr Siebert was 
appointed Premier. 

April 17th.—The Munich “ political police’ stated that, in response 
to an appeal from the Archbishop, approximately 1,600 political prisoners 
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had been released from “‘ preventive’ custody in Bavaria during the 
Easter holidays. They did not include any Communists. 

Arrests were reported of persons charged with spreading “‘ atrocity ”’ 
stories, and several were sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 

April 19th.—The Commissioner for the Prussian Ministry of Justice 
issued a circular laying down regulations for tests to be imposed on 
barristers and junior judges with a view to ensuring their patriotism and 
character. It recommended that they should do several weeks’ ‘‘ camp 
service,’’ so that body and mind should be schooled by “ martial sports.”’ 

The President of the Supreme Court of Prussia resigned. 

Herr Nadolny issued a statement regarding the Disarmament Con- 
ference in which he said the acceptance by the Conference of the British 
plan as a basis of discussion in the framing of the Convention made 
possible a positive solution of the problem. Germany, who agreed in 
1927 to a reduction of armaments by stages, did not oppose the December 
11th Convention for fixing only a first stage for the reduction of high 
armaments, but that reduction must be a decisive one. They accepted 
the idea in the British plan for a 5-year transition period, and did not 
insist, as they were entitled to do, on the immediate realisation of equality. 

A quarrel between Nazis and Stahlhelmers occurred at Erkner, near 
Berlin, ending in a Nazi “ police flying detachment ”’ arresting the local 
Stahlhelm leader, and searching his house and also the military sports 
camp where the Stahlhelmers were quartered. 

April 20th—The Chancellor’s birthday was celebrated throughout 
the country, with parades of police, Nazis, and Stahlhelmers, and a 
speech in Berlin by Dr. Goebbels, who described Herr Hitler as “ indis- 
pensable and irreplaceable.” 

The Prussian Minister of Education issued an order for the remodelling 
of the three Prussian cadet schools (which had been turned into State 
institutions after the war) as “‘ national political institutions ’’ in keeping 
with the spirit of the national revolution. 

April 22nd.—Captain Géring assumed office as Prussian Premier, 
also retaining the Ministry of the Interior. 

Herr Hugenberg published a statement referring to the enforced 
changes which private patriots had been making on their own account 
in commercial undertakings and public bodies and stating that these 
“may change the present state of affairs, but not the legal position.” 
He recalled that Herr Hitler had promised to maintain the Government 
“in its present form,” and that the Enabling Act “ is conditional upon 
the further existence of the present Government.” 

It was learnt that the Stahlhelm leaders, Herren Seldte and Diisterberg, 
had proclaimed allegiance to the Chancellor in a birthday telegram, stat- 
ing that “‘in order to proclaim before the world the indissoluble unity 
of the national forces, the Stahlhelm gives the assurance that its compact 
fighting strength stands behind your person. Under your leadership 
we will help to complete your mighty work, the creation of the German 
nation.” 

_ Speaking at a National Congress of Nazi leaders at Munich, Herr 
Hitler, referring to the pan-German aspirations of the Party, said “ the 
revolution will only be complete when the entire German world is in- 
wardy and outwardly formed anew.” In the field of foreign policy 
(according to an official report) he gave a clear affirmation of the policy 
of peace . . . . Germany, however, could not further be branded as a 
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second-class nation, but must be recognised in the world as a factor of 
equal rights. The struggle with Marxism must not be relaxed. Marxism 
might sham dead, but this would not protect it against final extermina- 
tion. 

An English teacher at Regensburg, Lower Bavaria, was arrested, 
charged with making disparaging statements about the police in a private 
letter. 

April 23rd.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, quoting official sources, 
stated that the number of Communists in custody in Prussia totalled 
12,000, and in the whole country, 18,000. 

The Nazi-Nationalist press referred with great satisfaction to the 
news from Austria, that the Styrian Heimatschutz had acknowledged 
Herr Hitler as its leader, had formed an alliance with the Austrian 
branch of the Nazis, undertaken to exchange staff representatives for 
the co-ordination of “‘ military policy,’’ and super-imposed the swastika 
as its steel-helmet symbol. The press described this as the beginning of 
the end of the Dollfuss régime, and said it availed him nothing that he 
went to Rome to assure himself of Italian sympathy for the continued 
independence of Austria, since “‘ the Pan-German idea is on the march.” 

Protest meeting of Jews in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 

Protest to Government against arrest of French subject at Tréves. 
(See France.) 

April 24th—Herr Hugenberg’s Telegraphen Union published a 
statement that the Nationalist leader had -only entered the Cabinet 
on the understanding that “ all economic tasks ’’ would be united in his 
hands so that he might strike a healthy balance between the national 
interests of industry, agriculture and the middle classes. It was essential 
that this unification in his person of the four Ministries mainly concerned 
should continue, and “a diversion from this arrangement would be so 
injurious to the successful working of the Cabinet that it cannot be 
seriously considered.”’ 

The statement was understood to have appeared owing to the non- 


confirmation of Herr Hugenberg as Prussian Minister for Labour and 
for Agriculture, the question of those posts having been left open when 
Herr Hitler (on April 22nd) appointed an almost entirely Nazi Cabinet 
in Prussia under Captain Géring. 

The political police raided the Berlin offices of ‘‘ Derop ’’ on suspicion 


of ‘“‘ Communist activities.” 
It was learnt that a lecturer in English named Mann, a British subject, 


had been arrested on April 21st, without any reason being given. He 


was now released, without explanation. 

April 25th.—It was announced that Dr. Schacht was proceeding to 
Washington to take part on behalf of the Government in the preparatory 
negotiations for the World Conference. 

Mr. Howard, who had been arrested at Regensburg, was sentenced 
to 4 weeks’ imprisonment for “ insulting postal officials.’’ 

The local Nationalists in Brunswick were stated to have all gone 
over to the Nazis, as had also several Stahlhelm leaders. 

The Land Union disavowed Herr Hugenberg and wrote to the 
Chancellor urging that its Nazi President should be made Prussian 
Minister for Agriculture. 

The Rector of Berlin University was reported to have resigned owing 
to interference in the conduct of the work by the “‘ Studenthood.” At 
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Kiel the ‘‘ Studenthood’”” demanded that the Rector should retire 


28 professors. 
The Cabinet adopted the text of a law limiting the admission of 
non-Aryans to the State schools and universities to a number based on 


the proportion of non-Aryans to the total population. 


Great Britain. 

April 12th.—Opening of the trial of British engineers. (See U.S.S.R.) 

April 13th.—The Prime Minister intervened in a debate in the Com- 
mons to outline the purposes of his Washington visit. After saying that 
hostile criticism of the Four-Power Pact rested almost entirely on assump- 
tion, and that the small Powers would have the same part in the 
considerations which would be undertaken as the large Powers, he said 
the subjects he proposed to discuss at Washington were intended to be 
preliminary with a view to paving the way to and expediting the World 
Economic Conference. He would try to reach agreement with the 
President on the main issues which must be faced if the worst obstacles 
to world trade were to be removed. Some of the obstacles, such as 
Britain’s tariffs, were of a temporary nature. 

Another subject was disarmament. There were threatening influences 
in Europe to which they could not be indifferent, but these must not be 
allowed to obstruct progress towards disarmament. Germany had been 
asked, in December, to renounce all resort to force as a condition of 
equal status in armaments, and, he continued, “ there is no use talking 
about pacts, agreements, and co-operation unless you have some experi- 
ence that justifies you in accepting the word of those with whom you are 
dealing.” 

He would never attempt to induce America to depart from her policy 
of non-intervention in Europe except in the event of her having become 
party to a world agreement. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain said events in Germany made the moment 
inopportune for talking of treaty revision. What, he asked, was this new 
spirit of German nationalism ? It appeared to be the worst of Prussianism 
with added savagery and racial pride and exclusiveness. 

Sir John Simon promised that the papers on the Rome conversations 
would be laid on the table as soon as the authority of the other parties 
to the communications had been obtained. After describing the precau- 
tions taken to prevent misunderstandings with France arising out of the 
Rome visit, he pointed out that no definite agreements were reached. 
The main object of the co-operation the visit was meant to promote 
was to avoid the creation of opposing blocs in Europe. He said there 
was a difference between setting up machinery for revision and naming 
certain frontiers. Nothing had been said about any specific frontier, 
a was proposed which would be contrary to the League of 
Nations. 

He also expressed sympathy with the protests against the treatment 
of Jews in Germany, and said, ‘‘ we cannot conceive that civil liberties 
upon which the progress, not only of great nations, but of neighbourly 
relations so often depend, are not gravely menaced by the matters to 
which attention has been called,” and he concluded by saying, “ I make 
these observations knowing well the responsibility which rests upon the 
Government in such a matter.” While the interests of their own people 
Were the primary consideration, he believed the admission to Great 
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Britain from abroad of people of good character and talent would be a 
gain. He added that the High Commissioner for Palestine had authorised 
an advance issue of a certain number of certificates which would admit 
German Jews there. 

April 15th.—The Prime Minister sailed for New York. 

The German Chargé d’Affaires called at the Foreign Office to deliver 
his Government’s protest in connection with the Parliamentary debate 
on April 13th. 

April 17th.—The Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement expired. 

April 19th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement reading: “A 
meeting of the Privy Council has been summoned for this morning 
(Wednesday) at Windsor Castle, for the purpose of authorizing a proclama- 
tion under the Russian Goods Import Prohibition Act.” 

The King subsequently signed a Proclamation prohibiting the import 
of a number of goods from the U.S.S.R., including wheat, barley and 
maize, butter, timber, cotton and oil, representing about 80 per cent. 
of the ordinary imports. The prohibition was to come into force on 
April 26th. It involved the termination of the diplomatic immunity 
granted to the three chief members of the Soviet Trade Delegation in 
London. 

The Metro-Vickers Company issued a statement reaffirming its 
“complete confidence in the members of its staff who have been the 
victims of this travesty of justice,’ and stating that the directors had 
no faith in the so-called evidence produced or in the validity of the 
alleged confessions. 

Pronouncement of sentences on accused engineers in Russia. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

April 21st.—Mr. MacDonald’s arrival in New York. (See U.S.A.) 

April 24th.—A Trade Agreement with Denmark was signed in London, 
based on the principle of the most-favoured-nation clause. It was to 
remain in force for 3 years. Denmark agreed to take 80 per cent. of 
her coal imports from Great Britain and about 75,000 tons of steel and 
iron goods (as against about 50,000 tons previously). The British 
Government undertook not to impose any tariff on Danish bacon and 
not to raise the existing tariff on imported butter or on eggs. Also no 
tariff would be imposed on Danish cream and condensed milk. 

The Metro-Vickers engineers, on their arrival from Russia, were 
received at the Foreign Office by Sir John Simon. 

The Metropolitan-Vickers Company, after receiving reports from the 
returned engineers, issued a statement to the effect that the whole 
matter of the Moscow “ trial ’’ had been discussed, but “‘ the engineers 
were entirely unable to account for or explain the arrest of the Metro- 
politan-Vickers employees. Mr. Monkhouse said he was absolutely 
satisfied that the Company’s instructions that they must concern them- 
selves only with Metropolitan-Vickers Company’s work, and be scrupu- 
lously careful not to take part in political or other controversy affecting 
the government of the U.S.S.R., had been faithfully observed by all 
the staff. The Company, after listening to the verbal report of the 
four engineers, are more than ever convinced of the innocence of Messrs. 
Thornton and MacDonald.” 

April 25th.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the Budget 
in the House of Commons. Beginning with a review of the previous year, 
he said that if {29 million had not been paid to the U.S.A. there would 
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have been a deficit of only £3,300,000, including a repayment of internal 
debt amounting to {14,600,000. There had, therefore, been a real surplus 
of revenue over expenditure of about {11} million. The deficit would 
not be carried forward, but would be met by borrowing. 

The revenue had failed to reach estimates by {22 million, of which 
{8 million came from a fall in the income-tax yield. 

As regards 1933-34, no provision would be made either for receipts 
from abroad or for payments to America. The debt services would, 
therefore, cost £234 million, bringing the total of ordinary expenditure 
to £697,500,000. 

The anticipated revenue would total £712,700,000, and he expected 
a fall of about {11} million in the yield of income-tax and a low yield 
of only £51 million from surtax. 

There were only minor changes in taxation; i.e., a reduction to 
} per cent. of the duty on new capital issues, a reduction of duty equivalent 
to a drop of a penny a pint in the retail price of beer, an increase of duties 
on heavy road vehicles, and a Customs duty of a penny a gallon on heavy 
oils. The half-yearly system of paying income tax was restored. 

Mr. Chamberlain refused to consider the idea that the Budget should 
be made up on a three year plan. The Budget must not be unbalanced, 
even if that were considered as part of such a plan; that would be the 
beginning of a return to practices which the Government had been elected 
to end, and unbalanced Budgets abroad had not produced the promised 
blessings. 

Allowing for losses from the change in taxation, etc., the final figures 
for 1933-34 were ; revenue {698,777,000, and expenditure, 697,486,000, 
leaving a surplus of £1,291,000. 


India. 

April 12th.—The Legislative Assembly passed the Safeguarding of 
Industries Bill, empowering the Governor-General in Council to impose 
duties on goods the import of which might endanger the existence of 
industries established in India. 

It was learnt that notice had been given to the Japanese Government 
of the decision to terminate, in 6 months, the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Agreement of 1904. 


Italy. 

April 13th.—In a statement to the press in Rome, Herr von Papen 
said he had discussed the Four-Power Pact with Signor Mussolini and 
he hoped that in the negotiations which would follow between the 
interested Powers a return would be made to the original idea which 
the head of the Italian Government had in proposing the Pact. 

Captain Géring referred to the “ affinity of thought and sentiments 
existing between Fascism and National-Socialism ” and said “ the only 
force which works and counts is that of the Brown Shirts. What Nationai- 
Socialism wants will happen and its instructions will be obeyed.” 

_ April 19th.—The Inter-Parliamentary Commercial Conference opened 
in Rome and Signor Mussolini reviewed the subjects to be discussed. 
The second point in the agenda concerned the transfer of gold and goods 
from country to country without a corresponding acceptance of goods 
or services, as to which he said it was of good omen that it was now being 
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realized that international debts could not be paid solely by the transfer 
of money. 

He considered that the only way out of the vicious circle of falls 
in prices and reduction in purchasing power, resulting in increased 
unemployment, was to work simultaneously in the field of credits and in 
that of production and commerce. 

As to the problem of the financial reconstruction of Central Europe, 
he said the Italian solution was that it was necessary “‘ to provide for an 
adequate liquidation of the past as regards financial matters, to restore 
the money of the countries to a healthy condition, and to give assistance 
in the economic-agrarian field.’’ But the solution was “ conditioned 
by the achievement of a better political atmosphere. . . .” 

April 22nd.—The Inter-Parliamentary Conference concluded with a 
number of resolutions advocating the abolition or alleviation of restric- 
tions on international trade. The Conference urged that the States 
should practise ‘‘economic disarmament.’’ It also resolved that all 
inter-Government debts not contracted for productive purposes should 
be “‘ considerably reduced and annulled by common accord.’ It was 
essential that all countries should revise their tariff policy and take 
into consideration the primary necessity of restoring the volume of 
international commerce. 


Japan. 

April 12thNotice of termination of Indian Trade Agreement. 
(See India.) 

April 18th.—Note to Japanese Ambassador re C.E. Railway dispute. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

April 19th.—The Foreign Office intimated-that the attitude of the 
Government regarding the C.E. Railway dispute was that it repudiated 
all responsibility for action taken by the Manchukuo authorities, and 
denied the allegation that the latter were receiving orders from Tokyo. 

Signature of Treaty of Arbitration with Holland. (See The Nether- 
lands.) 

April 23rd.—It was understood that the War Office had ordered the 
troops south of the Great Wall to cease operations, as they had completed 
the task of ending the Chinese pressure on the Jehol border. 


League of Nations. 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

April 19th.—Issue of statement ve German disarmament policy. (Se 
Germany.) 

Apri 20th—The Secretary-General published communications 
received from Italy and Poland regarding Part I (Security) of the British 
plan adopted as a basis of discussion by the General Committee on 
March 27th. The Italian Government confirmed the statement of its 
delegate on March 25th that it had no amendment to make to the first 
part of the plan, but reserved the right to propose amendments to any 
additions or modifications which might be submitted by other delegates. 

The Polish Government submitted amendments to Articles 1, 2 and 3 
(dealing with the Kellogg Treaty), stating that a discussion of that 
part of the British plan could not usefully take place without reference 
to Article 88. If the latter were not taken into consideration in con- 
junction with Part I of the plan the result would be confusion (By Article 
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88 a State becoming engaged in war, or with its national security menaced 
by a change of circumstances, had the right to suspend temporarily any 
provisions of the Convention, save those prohibiting bombing from the 
air and chemical warfare.) 

The Polish amendment aimed at filling a gap, caused by the fact 
that the British draft would only be open to the signature of those States 
parties to the Disarmament Convention which were also parties to the 
Kellogg Treaty, It, therefore, allowed the States which had not acceded 
to the Treaty, but were bound by the Covenant, to join in the under- 
takings. 

April 25th.—The General Committee met and began the discussion 
of the British Draft Convention, article by article. Amendments and 
explanatory statements regarding Articles I—5 were submitted by the 
Delegations of Poland, the U.S.S.R., China and Norway. 

In reply to the Polish amendment, which aimed at making these 
5 Articles cover signatories of the League Covenant as well as of the 
Kellogg Treaty, Mr. Eden said the latter instrument had been deliberately 
chosen as a basis for the security part of the Convention, and he questioned 
the wisdom of substituting for a basis so universally accepted a formula 
less generally approved. He appealed to the Committee not to make it 
more difficult for non-member States to accept the arrangement, or to 
overweight that part of the Convention, which had been purposely 
simplified to get general agreement. 

M. Massigli suggested that the Permanent Disarmament Commission 
would be the best body to undertake the consultations provided for in 
Articles 1—5, and to this Mr. Eden said he was not opposed. The British 
Delegate also said he would accept the Soviet suggestion that in Article 
3 the number of Powers should be reduced to three. 


The Netherlands. 

April 19th.—A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with Japan 
was signed in The Hague, providing for the setting up of a permanent 
conciliation committee, and decreeing that all differences should be 
referred either to the Permanent Court or to a court of arbitration as 
the parties might agree. 


Persia. 

April 21st.—The Government was understood to have awarded 
to a Scandinavian group the contract for the construction of the railway 
joing the Caspian and the Persian Gulf, about 600 miles in length. 


Peru. 

April 12th.—The Foreign Minister announced that the Government 
had accepted the League’s proposal that Leticia should be administered 
by an international commission, pending arbitration of the dispute. 


Poland. 

_ April 23rd.—A meeting of delegates representing all sections of Jewish 
life in the country was held in Warsaw to protest against the events in 
Germany. It declared that the boycott of German goods begun by 
Polish Jews was an excellent weapon and should not beabandoned until 
victory was obtained. 
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Portugal. 
April 11th—A Constitutional Government was formed, under Dr. 


Salazar, with Dr. Malta as Foreign Minister. 
April 12th—The new corporative Constitution came into force, 
ending the dictatorship Government of General Carmona. (It had been 


in authority for 7 years.) 


Saar Basin. 

April 16th.—The Saar Basin Governing Commission suspended the 
burgomaster of Homburg and opened disciplinary proceedings against 
him for keeping the Nazi flag hoisted on the Schlossberg against the 
orders of the Commission. 


South Africa. 
April 13th.—Mr. Roos announced that the new People’s Coalition 
Union, which he had formed, had been dissolved. 


Spain. 
Apmil 23rd.—Municipal elections were held throughout the country. 


U.S.A. 

April 13th.—The House of Representatives passed the President's Bill 
for the issue of $2,000 million 4 per cent. Government bonds for the 
re-financing of farm mortgages, and sent it on to the Senate. The latter 
body amended it so as to guarantee cost of production for farmers by 
means of Federal price fixing. (The mortgage debt was understood to 
aggregate about $8,500 million.) : 

April 17th.—The House of Representatives passed the Bill authorising 
the President to declare an arms embargo against an aggressor, 1.¢. to 
forbid shipments to either or to any belligerents in any part of the world, 
after securing ‘‘ the co-operation of such Governments as the President 
deems necessary.” 

April 19th.—It was announced in Washington that further licences 
for the export of gold would not be granted. The announcement was 
followed by a sharp rise in stocks and commodities and a rapid movement 
in foreign exchanges against the dollar. 

It was reported in Washington that the President’s hand had been 
forced by the weight of the inflationist movement in Congress. 

April 20th.—Senator Thomas introduced an amendment to the Farm 
Relief Bill (as re-written to meet the views of the Administration), 
authorizing the President to direct the Treasury to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Federal Reserve Banks whereby they would purchase 
and hold up to $3,000 million of Treasury obligations, in addition to 
what they already held, to provide for the controlled expansion of credit ; 
or, alternatively, to issue Treasury Notes up to the same limit, to meet 
maturing Federal obligations. 

It also authorised the President to accept payments up to $100 
million in silver from foreign Governments, at a value not exceeding 
50 cents an ounce ; also to fix the weight of the gold dollar at such amount 
as he considered necessary to protect foreign commerce against the adverse 
effect of depreciated foreign currencies, but the reduction of weight was 
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Finally, it authorised the President to lower the gold content of the 
dollar not more than 50 per cent. 

The official decree prohibiting exports of gold was signed by the 
President. It gave the Treasury authority to issue licences at the 
discretion of the Secretary, and also gave the latter virtually dictatorial 
powers over transactions in foreign exchange. 

April 21st.—Mr. MacDonald and his party landed in New York and 
proceeded straight to Washington. On disembarking Mr. MacDonald 
gave a statement to the press in which he said he had accepted the 
President’s invitation ‘‘ because I believe that we two are in harmony of 
spirit regarding all the great world causes and agree that the most pressing 
of these at the moment is the removal of the economic distress which has 
befallen us. We must strive to clear the obstacles that block the high- 
ways of trade, both within our own countries and between the nations, 
and so restore the hope of employment to the workless millions who look 
to earn their living in factory and field. I hope to have with the President 
a frank exchange of views over a wide range of issues . . . in the short 
time at our disposal definite agreements are, of course, not to be looked 
for. They concern other countries as well as ourselves, but the way 
must be paved for concerted action, and I believe that our meeting is 
necessary to that end.” 

Mr. MacDonald also delivered a broadcast message to the American 
people on similar lines. 

e Senate began the debate on the “ controlled inflation ” programme 
submitted by Senator Thomas as an amendment to the Farm Relief 
Bill. (The amendment had been referred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, which reported favourably back to the Senate.) 

April 22nd.—The Senate approved the President’s Bill, as amended, 
proposing the issue of $2,000 million of 4 per cent. Government bonds 
for the re-financing of farm mortgages. 

In a speech at the National Press Club, Mr. MacDonald declared that 

they could not get the wheels of the machinery of production and con- 
sumption to revolve again by any system of purely nationalistic economics. 
A high standard of living could only be obtained from freely flowing 
international exchange, and that would be the main purpose of the 
International Conference. 
_ He described what had happened when Great Britain went off gold 
in 1931. They had done everything possible, through borrowing and 
other means, to avert it, but finally the decision was taken, as there 
was no alternative. They had not fallen off, they had gradually slipped 
off—a great difference psychologically. 

Some people were using the ugly word “retaliation” about the 
American action. Every nation must protect itself, but retaliation only 
dragged them down through a descending spiral. In this currency 
question agreement was the only protection; it was the only spirit 
in which they could get the international exchanges settled so that 
all nations would flourish under them. It was, therefore, more necessary 
than ever that the Economic Conference should be held. The speech 
was broadcast, 

Following the first conference between the British and American 
statesmen and their staffs the President and Mr. MacDonald issued a 
jomt statement reading, ‘“‘ The main problems of the World Economic 
Conference were reviewed, and a decision was reached that these should 
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be allocated in the first instance to the experts, who will commence 
their discussions this afternoon, and continue them to-morrow.” 

The Secretary of State sent an “ explanation ”’ of the Government's 
action in going off gold to the Embassies in London, Paris, Rome and 
Berlin, in which he said it was essential to them to work out an improve- 
ment in prices. They aimed at “controlled inflation,’ which was 
required by circumstances at home, and not “ as a step in an international 
contest or conflict,” or “‘as a move to get a weapon ”’ for international 
use. . . . “ The ultimate aim is to create a price condition in which 
the world can again be prosperous, and not to seek special American 
advantage.” 

April 23rd.—Mr. MacDonald spent the day with the President, and a 
joint statement was issued to the effect that it had been occupied in a 
thorough survey of the business of the Disarmament Conference. “ It 
was felt by both the President and the Prime Minister that the results 
of the day’s conversations would considerably advance the prospects 
of success, both of the Disarmament Conference and of the Economic 
Conference. The President will continue his discussions of disarmament 
problems with M. Herriot. . . .” 


April 24th—The President held further conversations with Mr. 
MacDonald, and also received M. Herriot and Mr. Bennett, the Canadian 
Premier. The two latter Ministers also met Mr. MacDonald. 

The President and Mr. MacDonald issued a joint statement in which 
it was said that ‘“‘ the purpose of exploring the problems of the World 
Economic Conference has been admirably served.’ Discussions on 
world price levels, central banks policy, monetary standard, exchange 
restrictions, improvement of the status of silver and a number of problems 
relating to limitation of trade restrictions were held between the officials 
and experts who accompanied the two statesmen. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Associated Press in New York, 
Senator Robinson (Arkansas) the Administration leader in the Senate, 
denied that the Government would or could enter into competition with 
other Governments to depreciate currencies, but he expressed the belief 
that depreciated currencies gave the competitors of the U.S.A. an undue 
advantage, and quoted with approval a statement that a country which 
cheapened its money improved its economic position. 

He said the Administration would use only with great prudence the 
powers to be entrusted to it by the Inflation Bill, and the provisions of 
the Bill ensured that there would be no “ undue ”’ credit expansion. 


April 25th—A joint statement was issued by the President and 
Mr. MacDonald reading :—‘‘ During the day the Prime Minister and the 
President have discussed the problems of the debts of the British Govern- 
ment to the United States Government. Both have faced the realities 
and obligations, and both believe that as a result there is laid the basis 
of a clear understanding of the situation affecting the two nations. 

“It would be wholly misleading to intimate that any plan or aly 
settlement is under way. It is the simple truth, thus far, that only 
preliminary explorations of many different routes have been commenced. 
The point to be emphasised is that, with the most friendly spirit, progress 
is being made. 

“ After the Prime Minister’s departure these conversations can well 
be continued in London and Washington.” 
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M. Herriot issued a statement in which he said that in his conversations 
with Mr. Roosevelt they had considered the question of war debts along 
with those of armaments and gold and added that the President “ laid 
before me a complete and precise programme.” 


U.S.S.R. 


April 12th.—The trial began in Moscow of the six British members 
of the staff of the Metropolitan-Vickers Company and of eleven Russian 
employees, charged with sabotage, bribery and espionage. One of the 
British members, Mr. MacDonald, and all the Russians pleaded guilty. 

April 13th.—Mr. MacDonald withdrew his plea of guilty and declared 
he was innocent. 

April 16th.—Mr. MacDonald reaffirmed his guilt after further examina- 
tion by G.P.U. agents. 

April 18th.—The Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs sent a Note 
to the Japanese Ambassador regarding the “ serious situation ’’ on the 
C.E. Railway, and reminding him of his Government’s assurances that 
no prejudice would be caused to the interests of the U.S.S.R. It also 
insisted that measures must be adopted really capable of safeguarding 
Soviet rights. 

April 19th.—The trial of the Metro-Vickers engineers terminated with 
the conviction of 10 of the Russian accused and of 5 of the British, one 
British engineer (Mr. Gregory) and one Russian being acquitted. Mr. 
Monkhouse and two of his assistants were sentenced to expulsion from the 
country, Mr. Thornton to 3 years, and Mr. MacDonald to 2 years’ 
imprisonment. 

Signature of Royal Proclamation prohibiting imports of Russian 
goods. (See Great Britain.) 

April 20th.—The three senior members of the Trade Delegation in 
London were recalled to Moscow “ for consultation.” 

April 21st.—The counsel for the defence in the Moscow trial petitioned 
the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. to grant a pardon to 
Messrs. Thornton and MacDonald, or commute the sentences to deporta- 
tion. 

April 22nd.—The Government ordered the prohibition of the purchase 
or order of all British goods and of the charter of British ships, so long 
as the British embargo on Soviet imports should continue. Soviet 
organisations were also instructed to avoid British ports as far as possible, 
and British ships visiting Soviet ports were to pay higher dues. 

_ April 24th.—Metropolitan-Vickers Company’s statement re Moscow 
trial. (See Great Britain.) 

Raid on “‘ Derop ” offices in Berlin. (See Germany.) 


Vatican City. 


April 12th—The Pope received in audience Herr von Papen and 
Captain Géring. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
1st-roth *International Board of Public Health 


4th-13th *Permanent Central Opium Board ... 

8th *72nd Session of the Council.. ye oe 
toth-14th *International Commission on ‘Air Navigation oss 
15th *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium... as 
18th Me wee on Soares eh dss 


Berlin 
19th-20th ‘atl General Meeting of fnternation:l Com- 
mission on Agriculture... Berlin 
29th-June znd 6th Session of Conference of Lastitutions on 
Scientific Study of International Relations ... London 
» 29th-June 3rd 7th Biennial ns. of the International 
Chamber of Commerce ... ons Vienna 
June  1st-7th Meeting of International Union of League a 
Nations Societies ... nop Montreux 


6th *Annual Conference of the I. £: _ Bees we .-- Geneva 
12th World Economic Conference oo London 
30th Annual Meeting of International Thrift Institute Luxemburg 
*Permanent Mandates Commission .. ‘ Geneva 
Congress of International Chamber of Comeneten Vienna 
sa International Cotton Congress oes Prague 
July 3rd-8th 13th Congress of Chambers of Commerce ‘of the 
British Empire... London 
»  9th-roth 23rd Congress of National om anne. ‘a 
» 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress _ 
July-August World Grain Conference 


August Ist-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree 
«»  7th-8th 7th Biennial Iaternational Scout Conference 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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